Kinds  of Crowds

act as a crowd, and it is probable that that number has
been in process of time arrived at because it is the mini-
mum number that can be normally relied upon so to act.
As a rule the general feeling among a dozen men suffices
to carry them all along together to a common conclusion.
Now and again a sturdy individualist may turn up
amongst the dozen and the result be disagreement, but
such occasions are exceptional.

A modern English Cabinet is likewise certainly a crowd,
though the small governing committees of the seventeenth
and eighteenth centuries out of which it has been developed
were not. Hence in our day has arisen that new and quite
unconstitutional feature, the inner Cabinet, of whose
structure and doings the public is fortunately so little
informed. Executive Committees, whether for the gov-
ernment of a nation or of a cricket club, can never in fact
be crowds, or, if they are, they cease to be executive. A
large committee is of necessity inefficient unless it in
practice delegates its functions to a single individual and
makes him despotic. I was once a member of a Com-
mittee of some two or three score members, whose busi-
ness it was to decide a question of taste in relation to a
proposed public building. We met once and once only,
and that meeting was the ineptest I have ever attended,
To take counsel with sixty is not possible. Half a dozen
talked at once. No one could at the same time get at the
plans and show to the rest what he objected to. After
two or three hours of wild discussion one man, with no
pretensions whatever to taste, but having a strong view
as to what should be done in the interest of his own de-
partment, imposed himself upon the confused welter of
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